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Are  you 
overpaying 
for  Oracle 
Database? 
Hint:  you’re 
overpaying 
for  Oracle 
Database. 

tr?’  fling  to  consider  when  thinking  about  DB2  for  your  business: 
t'n  as  cw  as  i  3  the  cost  of  Oracle  Database.  Then  consider  DB2  on 
Power  Svstenis  with  3x  the  performance  per  core  of  Oracle  Database 
on  SPARC,  in  TPO-0  and  SAP  SD  benchmarks.  Overall,  an  ironclad  case 
for  IBM  There's  more  where  that  came  from.  too. 


ibm.com/facts 


The  Light  Bulb  Becomes  an  IT  Appliance 


WHEN  ANALYST  Sam  JaSe  began  a  2,500-squarc-fbot  room  with  LED  lights 

researching  smart  buildings,  “can  be  powered  by  an  Ethernet  cable,”  Jaffe 

he  figured  his  report  would  be  said.  The  system  has  dozens  of  sensors  that 

about  using  IT  systems  to  turn  {  feed  the  controller  with  data  about  what’s 
dumb  buildings  into  smart  ones.  happening  inside  the  room.  The  lighting  can 


transmit  data  to  an  external  reader. 

The  chip  uses  very  little  powen 
It  has  an  extreme  sleep  mode  that 
wakes  the  computer  up  brieflv  ev¬ 
ery  15  minutes  to  take  readings,  and 


ligence  of  the  'things’  in  the  buildup,”  lafe, 
an  analyst  at  IDC  Energy  Insights,  said  in  a 
blog  post  last  month. 

Heatirrg  and  coolittg  systents  in  a  tmdem 
building  are  full  chips  and  sensors,  he 
noted,  and  “with  the  emergence  of  LEDs,  the 
light  bulb  will  make  the  leap  to  fuU-fiedged 
IT  appliance,  capable  of  intelligent  automat- 

One  pioneering  corrrpany.  Redwood 
Systems  ItK.,  is  developing  a  networked 
lighting  system  that  sips  so  little  energy  that 


“Lightitrg  is  just  one  element  of  this  new 
intelligence  in  buildings,”  Jaffir  said.  “Every 
other  system,  from  the  heating  to  the  eleva¬ 
tors  to  the  plumbirtg,  is  turning 
from  a  set  of  machines  controlled 
by  a  computer  into  a  computer  with  | 
machines  built  into  it.” 

We  are  quietly  entering  an  age  (rf  computer¬ 
ized  building  systems  where  "it’s  not  a^t 
(dopping  computers  into  buildings,”  said  Jafie. 
“The  bididing,  it  turns  out,  is  the  computer.” 

-  Mitch  Betts 


The  researchers  said  that  tiny 
computers  could  one  day  be  used  to 
track  pollution,  monitor  structural 
Integrity,  perform 
surveillance,  or 
make  virtually  any 
object  smart  and 
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The  Light  Bulb  Becomes  an  IT  Appliance 


WHEN  ANALYST  Sam  Jaffe  began 
researching  smart  buildings, 
he  figured  his  report  would  be 
about  using  IT  systems  to  turn 

And  while  there  is  some  element  of  that, 
“what  surprised  me  is  the  increasing  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  ‘things’  in  the  building,”  JafFe, 
an  analyst  at  IE)C  Energy  Insights,  said  in  a 
blog  post  last  month. 

Heating  and  cooling  systems  in  a  modern 
building  are  full  of  chips  and  sensors,  he 
noteda  and  “with  the  emergence  of  LEDs,  the 
light  bulb  will  make  the  leap  to  full-fledged 
IT  appliance,  capable  of  intelligent  automat¬ 
ed  control  and  energy  management.” 

One  pioneering  company,  Redwood 
Systems  Inc.,  is  developing  a  networked 
lighting  system  that  sips  so  little  energy  that 


a  2.50o-square-foot  room  with  LED  lights 
“can  be  powered  by  an  Ethernet  cable,”  laffe 
said.  The  system  has  dozens  of  sensors  that 
feed  the  controller  with  data  about  what’s 
happening  inside  the  room.  The  lighting  cat 
be  dimmed  in  response  to  real-time  energ)’ 
prices  or  the  forecast  of  a  sunny  day. 

“Lighting  is  just  one  element  of  this  new 
intelligence  in  buildings,”  JafFe  said.  “Every 
other  system,  from  the  heating  to  the  eleva¬ 
tors  to  the  plumbing,  is  turning 
from  a  set  of  machines  controlled 

We  are  quietly  entering  an  age  of  computer¬ 
ized  building  systems  where  “it’s  not  about 
plopping  computers  into  buildings,”  said  Jaffe 
“The  building,  it  turns  out,  is  the  computer.  ” 


Scientists  Create 
Tiny  Computer 
For  Monitoring 

University  of  Michigan  researchers 
last  month  announced  that  they 
have  created  the  first  prototype  of  a 


The  chip  uses  very  little  power; 

It  has  an  extreme  sleep  mode  that 
wakes  the  computer  up  briefly  ev¬ 
ery  15  minutes  to  take  readings,  and 
the  chip  uses  only  5.3  nanowatts 
each  time  it  turns  on. 

'  The  researchers  said  that  tiny 
computers  could  one  day  be  used  to 
track  pollution,  monitor  structural 


trackable.  “We  can  collect  data, 
store  it  and  transmit  it."  said  Sylves¬ 
ter.  "The  applications  for  systems  of 
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Femtocells  Make  Way  into  Enterprises 


The  use  of  femtocells  ~  small 

base  stations  that  extend  cellular 
signal  coverage  within  buildings  — 
is  growing  fast  and  spreading  front 
homes  to  large  enterprises,  according  to  indus¬ 
try  executives  at  the  Mobile  World  Congress 
in  Barcelona  last  month. 

Last  war  at  this  time,  all  commercial  de¬ 
ployments  of  femtocells  were  residential,  hut  . 
no>%’  about  one-third  are  corporate,  said  Simon 
Saunders,  chairman  of  the  Fenito  Forum,  an 
industry  association. 

Ill  enterprises,  femtocells  not  only  e.xtend 
coverage  indoors;  they  can  also  route  cell  calls 
through  an  enterprise  PBX  to  an'employec's 
four-digit  office  extension,  or  enable  video- 
conferencing  on  a  tablet,  said  David  Swift,  a 
prcxluct  marketing  managerat  Alcatel-Lucent. 

Nevertheless,  making  cell  phones  work 
inside  a  building  remains  the  dominant  driver, 
said  Chris  Cox,  a  product  manager  at  IP 
Access  Ltd.  “The  tolerance  for  dropjX‘d  calls 
ami  p(K)r  data  is  diminishing,"  he  said. 


While  some  companies  discourage  workers 
from  using  their  mobile  photies  in  the  build¬ 
ing  because  of  the  potential  expense,  ilie\-  tnav 
be  able  to  negotiate  gtxxl  deals  with  cellular 
prm  iders  for  femttxrells,  the  executives  said. 

Pricing  of  office  femtocells  varies  widely 
and  is  typically  negotiated  as  part  of  a  larger 
contract  with  a  cellular  operator.  For  example, 
an  enterprise  might  be  able  to  strike  a  deal  to 
get  free  femttKells  in  all  offices  while  agreeing 
to  a  smaller  discount  on  emplovee  handsets. 

ness  development  at  Cisco  Systems  Inc. 

But  femuxrells  can  raise  tricky  issues  for  cdl 
phone  users  near  office  windows.  When  the 
femtocell  coverage  overlaps  with  the  initd<K)r 
macro  network,  it's  difficult  to  force  a  user 


\  enterprise  femtiKells 
ng  that  an\  nearliv  cell- 
I  using  the  femtiKclI. 


h«  used  by  a  CiO  Aho.  for  example, 
has  to  ten  the  CFO  that  a  tegat  v 
5  V.tem  ts  on  the  verge  ot  ^3»lmg. 
Plant  offereo  these  suggestions: 
■  Hold  the  calls.  Although  doi 


r  jpietJ  session.  Makp  sure  there’s 
MiftJC‘ent  hme  ♦or  The  meeting  and 


ness  problem,  not  a  technicai  one. 

■  p'o\  ide  it»e  CEO  moth  a  dear 
ne*t  and  urge  immediate  ac- 
’v:>\  the  goal  is  to  put  rt  on  the 
CIO’s  musi-do  list. 
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Cross-Ocean  Clouds 
Are  Gaining  IT  Favor 

Japan’s  AIG  Edison  and  others  say  cloud  benefits 
outweigh  latency  issues  even  when  apps  are  hosted 
on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  By  Patrick  Thibodeau 


deau  which  indwies  virtual  desktops  for  salespeople, 

experiences  a  maximum  lag  of  300  to  400  mil- 
.  Useconds,  or  about  one-third  of  a  second. 

Experts  say  cloud  adoption  rates  could  slow 
if  users  perceive  that  they're  experiencing  long  delays  because 
of  network  latency.  Phil  Garland,  a  partner  in  the  Pricewater- 
houseCoopers  advisory  practice,  said  that  user  expectatiorrs, 
tolerance  levels  and  business  needs  will  deterrrrine  whether 
latency  becomes  an  issue. 

“It  really  depends  on  what  performance  levels  ate  acceptable 
to  you,"  said  Garland.  “There  ate  ways  marry  providers  work 
around  [network  latency]  by  balattctng  between  actual  perfor- 
marxe  attd  perceived  performance.  A  clever  dient  design  can 
alleviate  many  issues  —  at  least  to  a  point." 

There  may  be  concertts  about  latency,  but  moves  to  the  doud 
ate  incteasi^  common.  IDC  expects  US.  revenue  from  public 
cloud  computing  to  increase  24%  this  year  alone,  to  Sry.e  billion.  • 


Rely  on  one  network  right 
where  your  team  needs  it 

Sprint  Global  MPLS  gives  you  the  upper  hand  by  converging  voice, 
video  and  data  on  a  single  IP-based  network  Sprint  Global  MPLS  also 
gives  you  best-in-class  network  performance,  with  industry-leading 
SLAs  and  Class  of  Service  at  no  additional  charge  to  get  you  started. 
1-866-653-1056  sprintcom/convergence 
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UMTIL  THE  RESULTS  of  a  study  emeigcd  late  last  month, 
few  storage  experts  suspected  that  it  would  be  more 
difficult  to  erase  data  stored  on  solid-state  drives 
than  it  would  be  to  erase  data  from  hard  disk  drives. 

“I  don’t  think  anyone  ever  knew  about  this,”  said 
Bruce  Schneier,  chief  security  technology  officer  at  BT  Group 
and  author  of  multiple  books  on  data  security  issues. 

Other  industry  experts  acknovderlged  that  they  were  also  taken 
aback  by  the  findings  of  researchers  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
Ibtnia,  San  Diego.  However,  they  mostly  agreed  that  some  SSD 
saniution  methods  can  be  more  successful  than  others. 

For  example,  some  noted  that  SSDs  with  native  encryption 


“Unless  you  can  break  the  128-bit  AES  encryption  algorithm, 
there’s  just  no  way  to  get  to  the  data,”  Smith  said. 

The  UCSD  researchers  agreed  that  crypto-erasure  is  a  good 
way  to  ensure  that  an  SSD  can  be  sanitized  at  its  end  of  life  or 
when  it’s  slated  for  reuse. 

Schneier  is  a  proponent  of  using  inexpensive  SSDs  and 
encrypting  their  dau  with  freeware,  such  as  TnieCrypt,  or  with 
relatively  low-cost  products,  like  PGPdisk. 

SSD  makers  are  pushing  the  National  Institute  of  Standards  and 
Technology  to  redefine  some  of  the  military  erase  overwrite  pro¬ 
tocols  to  recognize  that  encrypted  drives  can  be  cryptographically 
erased  without  the  need  to  overwrite  the  flash. 


I  don't  think  anyone  ever  knew  about  this. 


Get  717o  greater 
performance 
than  with 
Oracle  WebLogic 
(and  pay  only  for 
cores  you  use). 


Our  award-winning  ESET.NOD32®  Antivirus  is  the  faster,  smarter,  easier-to-manage  defense  against  Internet 
threats.  With  a  unified  management  console  that  scales  to  support  small  and  large  business  networks,  ESET 
NOD32  delivers  advanced  proactive  protection  for  all  your  endpoints  across  Windows,  Mac  and  Linux  platforms. 

Experience  the  difference  for  your  business;  request  a  Free  Business  Edition  Trial. 

vwvw.eset.com/business_trial 


Fast,  Effective,  Proactive,  Antivirus  and  Antispyware 


ESET  NOD32  Antivirus  4 
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Internet  Security 


THE  GRILL  |  BEN  FRIED 


U  It'S  incredibly 
hard  because  I 
have  the  most 
demanding  users 
in  the  world,  but  there’s  no 
better  way  to  be  great  than  by 
having  demanding  customers. 


Continued  from  page  8 
products,  because 
we  test  the  products 
internally.  What’s  dif¬ 
ferent  about  Google 
is  that  we  produce 
astoundingly  high- 
quality  products  and 
we  have  an  ability 
to  use  technology  to 
shape  the  oiganiza- 
tkHi  that  you  don’t 
necessarily  have  in 
other  companies.  We 
have  leadership  that 
fundamentally  and 
deeply  understands 
what  me  and  my 
people  do,  which 
is  awesome.  So  it’s 
incredibly  hard, 
because  I  have  the 
most  demanding 
users  in  the  world, 
but  there’s  no  better 
way  to  be  great  than 
by  having  demand¬ 
ing  customers. ’The 
results  are  incredibly 
rewarding.  When  I 
see  the  work  that  my 
per^le  produce.  I’m 
just  aw^  by  it 


CI07  Every  manager  I 
kiKW  hesitates  to  answer  that  type  of  question  because 
it’s  the  things  you  don’t  put  in  the  answer  that  will 
cause  you  proems,  and  I’d  risk  offending  a  lot  (rf 
people.  At  a  high  level,  there’s  this  really  neat  value 
at  Google  that  we  don’t  create  the  processes  that  our 
technology  allows,  but  rather  we  decide  what  we  want 
Google  to  be  and  we  create  technology  to  enable  that. 

I’m  proudest  of  things  where  we've  allowed  Google 
to  be  different.  Google  hires  people,  promotes  people 
and  rewards  people  in  ways  that  ate  unique.  All  of 
those  things  and  many  other  things  that  [Goo^e 
does]  that  ate  unique  ate  also  supported  by  software 
that  my  organization  does,  builds  and  writes.  I’m 
also  proud  that  we  give  our  users  choice  in  personal 
technology  and  that  we’ve  built  an  astoundingly  good 
customer  support  organization:  The  first  responder 
to  your  problem  will  solve  it  about  90%  of  the  time. 


HowdoGooflc’siiHulietiiitaiidbuiiiMtsstratc- 
giM  and  prindplM  OmH  or  mnnd  your  ttchnotafv 
choictl?  There  is  a  very  specific  answer  about  our 


philosophy  regarding  vrfiat  the  role  of  IT  needs  to 
be  at  Google.  Obviously,  we’re  part  irf  Google,  and 
making  sure  that  Goo^  tries  out  its  products  and 
that  its  users  make  those  products  better  is  incredibly 
important.  That’s  clearly  pact  of  our  job. 

But  my  mission,  writ  large,  is  to  make  this  an 
incredibly  productive  organization.  A  way  to  do  that 
is  through  a  philosophy  of  choice.  We  allow  users, 
within  ceruin  constraints,  to  choose  the  tool  set  with 
which  they  can  be  more  productive.  That  produces 
the  best  overall  environment.  Of  course,  over  the 
course  of  time,  we  may  change  our  ntinds  over  what 
the  scope  or  spectrum  <rf  those  cht^es  ate. 

Are  you  standanlliMl  on  fioocli  Appi  and  DOCS  or  do 
you  also  use  Microsoft  Office?  We  definitely  use  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Office  inside  the  company,  as  well  as  Open- 
Office.  What  we’ve  found  is  that  in  an  environment 
of  choice,  people  use  Goo^  Apps  for  a  majority  of 
their  work.  A^  was  designed  around  observations 
of  the  way  we  work  here.  In  some  sense,  it’s  almost  a 
false  comparison  with  other  office  suites.  Apps  is  op¬ 
timized  around  a  workforce  and  style  of  tvmk  where 
collaboration  is  at  the  cote.  That’s  the  most  impor- 
Unt  thing.  There  are  lots  of  things  that  Apps  doesn’t 
do,  and  the  Apps  team  would  be  the  first  to  tell  you 
that,  but  what  it  does  do  and  the  style  of  work  it  does 
enable  is  how  Google  works  as  a  company. 


HowmucblnputdoyouwdyourtMmittasindfar 
rnarding  product  duvutopmciitdKMoiis?  We  have 
very  strong  relationships  with  the  enterprise  team 
and  other  related  areas.  It  depends  a  lot  on  the  par¬ 
ticular  area.  There  are  a  bunch  of  products  on  which 
we  spend  a  lot  of  time  talking  to  product  managers 
and  product  teams  about  what  our  needs  are.  We  do  a 
lot  of  h.  It’s  an  important  part  of  what  we  do. 

vou'wnNntioatdtliMtaliltttaroMiuMMnfCKM 
need  to  pay  attmtien  to.  Why?  There’s  going  to  be  a 
ton  of  tablets  out  there,  and  people  will  bring  them 
to  work.  It  will  follow  the  p^  of  BlackBerries.  My 
advice  to  CIOs  now  is  to  look  at  tablets  and  think 
hard  about  what  your  strategy  is.  If  >'DU  look  at  the 
variety  of  Android  tablets  coming  out,  it’s  clear  that  it 
will  be  a  diverse  landscape  and  you  have  a  chance  to 
get  in  ahead  of  this.  aOs  are  going  to  have  to  think 
about  software  delivery.  Ate  we  going  to  buy  software 
for  these  uWete?  Do  we  have  to  think  about  training 
for  our  development  organizations  to  learn  how  to 
build  for  these  things?  Do  we  have  to  think  about 
optimizing  Web  browser  experiences  to  work  for 
this  stuff?  CIOs  need  to  have  a  strategy  and  opinions 
about  tablets  because  it  will  be  the  next  personal 
computing  platform  that  we’re  expected  to  provide 
at  the  enterprise,  and  very  quickly.  It  will  be  this  year. 

—  Inlervieui  by  JUAP  CaitUf  PuTOZ  <^lhe 

IDG  News  Service  (juan_perez@u|g.com) 
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1&rWEB  HOSTING 

n  . 

DROPPCCIHMAI 

WPRCITPC 


As  the  world's  largest  web  host,  we  know  the  developer 
features  you  need  in  a  hosting  package! 

Domains  Included 

info  .orcj  All  hosting  packages  Include  domains, 
free  for  the  life  of  your  package. 

Unlimited  Traffic 

Unlimited  traffic  to  all  websites  in  your 
l&l  hosting  package. 

Developer  Features 

Extensive  language  support  with  PHP  5/6  (beta)  with 
Zend  Framework  and  git  version  management  software. 


Online  Marketing  Tools 

SEO  tools  to  optimize  your  website. 

1  &1  Webstatistics  makes  it  easy  to  monitor  your  progress. 


Green  Data  Centers 

We're  committed  to  hosting  your  site  with 
a  minimal  impact  on  the  environment. 


1&1*  HOSTING  PACKAGES 

6  MONTHS 

FREE! 

^OFFER  EXTENDED! 


I&r  BUSINESS  PACKAGE: 

■  3lndiNiedD<MiaiM 

■  Private  DmhIii  RegbtntiM 

■  250  GliWcb  Space 

■  UNUMITEO  Traffic 

■  NEW:  Version  Manapenieae 
Software  (git) 

■  2.500  E-maHAccoterts 

■  SO  MySQL  Database  (100  HO) 

■  25FTPAccoants 

■  E-mail  Matbetbig  Tool 

■  24/7  TolMree  Cnstemer  Seppett 


Need  more  domains? 

•info  domain  only  $0.90  first  ynar* 
•com  domain  only  $4.99  first  ynnr* 

More  special  offers  avalable  an 
ourwcbsitel 


1&1 


Get  started  today,  call  1-877-GO-1AND1 


www.1and1.com 
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Re^mediai^ 


The  average  CIO  stays  on  the  job 
around  four  years.  So  chances 
are  you’ll  live  through  at  least  one 
changeover.  Here’s  howto  make 
sure  it  doesn’t  derail  your  career. 

ByMindaZetliii 


OW  Lom  does  the  average  CIO  sUy 
on  the  job?  Not  very  long.  According 
to  a  Gartner  Inc.  survey  of  1,527  CIOs, 
their  average  tenure  in  2009  was  four 
years  and  four  months,  a  figure  that 
has  changed  relatively  little  over  the 
past  several  years,  according  to  Mark 
McDonald,  group  vice  president  of  Gartner  Executive 
Programs.  “It’s  b^n  between  four  years  and  three  months 
and  four  years  and  nine  months,”  he  says. 

An  aimual  Society  for  Information  Management  survey  of 
SIM  members  and  ^  companies  in  Europe  and  Asia  paints 

3.6  years  in  a  2006  SIM  study  to  5.1  years  today.  The  median 
tenureisbetweenfourandfiveyears,with57%ofiesp(»i- 
dents  reporting  that  their  companies’ top  IT  executives  had 
been  in  their  jobs  four  years  <n  less  (see  chart  on  page  14). 


new  CIO  arrivals,  many  in  IT  handle 
these  transitions  badly.  Whether  they 
^  bad-mouth  the  previous  CIO,  create 


funding,  lower-level  techies  and  midlevel  managers  alike  make 
a  wide  array  of  errors  when  a  new  CIO  arrives.  Here  are  some  of 
the  most  common  —  and  most  costly  —  missteps. 

Defendii^  the  Status  Quo 


around  your  job." 

Not  Learning  the 
New  CIO’s  Priorities 

If  your  IT  department  is  like  many 
others,  the  news  that  a  new  CIO  is  about  to  arrive  will  prompt 
staffers  to  frantically  search  the  Internet,  watch  presentations  on 
YouTube,  query  colleagues  and  read  IT  industry  publications  in  an 
effort  to  learn  whatever  they  can  about  the  newcomer.  "It’s  hard 
for  a  CIO  to  be  anonymous.”  McDonald  says.  "They  will  have  some 


COVER  STORY 


“There  are  many  leasoQS  CIOs 
leave  their  jobs,’ McDonald  notes. 
“One  fairly  leasonaUe  one  is  letire- 
ment.  For  many  pe<^,  GO  is 
their  apex  job.  That  might  account 
for  about  25%  of  departing  CIOs. 
Another  third  of  thra  choose  to  get 
a  job  elsewhere,  and  probably  a  third 
lose  their  job,  most  often  because  of 
a  change  in  leadership  at  the  top  of 


foiled  project.  The  remainder  nx 
on  to  some  other  role  within  the 
organization,  on  the  business  side  or 
in  some  other  area." 

One  thing  is  clear;  If  you  spend 
your  career  in  corporate  IT,  you  will 
likely  live  throi;^  more  than  one 
GO  regime  change.  In  foct,  in  a 
30-year  tech  career,  you  can  expect 
to  adjust  to  a  new  GO  at  least  six 
times.  Yet  de^e  the  frequeiKy  of 
new  GO  arrivals,  many  in  IT  handle 
these  transitioos  badly.  Whether  they 
bad-mouth  the  previous  GO,  create 
elaborate  presentations  about  their 


them. 

Defending  the  Status  Quo 

“Don't  ever  say  the  words.  That's  not  how  we  do  it  around  here,' " 
McDonald  warns. 

h  may  be  human  nature  to  resist  change,  but  it's  foolish  to 
eqiect  that  a  new  GO  won't  shake  things  up.  If  top  management 
was  displeased  with  the  previous  GO'S  performance,  it's  likely 
that  the  new  GO  has  a  mandate  to  revamp  or  rethink  IT  in  fun¬ 
damental  ways.  But  evoi  if  the  old  GO  left  on  good  terms,  a  new 
GO  will  want  to  make  his  or  her  mark.  And  that's  a  good  thing, 
says  Ken  LeBlanc,  vice  president,  business  unit  GO  and  SaaS 
operations  at  USA,  the  security  rlivision  of  EMC.  “Any  time  there's 
a  change,  whether  it’s  a  new  leader  or  something  else,  there's  a 
great  opportunity  to  pause  and  reconfirm  that  your  priorities  are 
ri^  to  stay  ctrrrent  with  changing  expecu- 

Sometimes  that  change  of  priorities 
means  new  opportunities.  LeBlanc  had 
spent  four  years  as  chief  of  staff  to  EMC’s 
previous  GO  when  a  new  GO  arrived. 

LeBlanc  wanted  more  imolvenrent  with 
buaness  operatioos,  so  when  the  opportu¬ 
nity  arose,  he  transitioned  to  his  current  role 
as  a  business  unit  CIO. 

In  some  cases,  a  new  CIO  may  make 
dramatic  changes  to  your  rc4e,  or  cancel  a 
project  you’ve  been  working  on,  making  ac¬ 
cepting  change  particularly  difficuh.  “People 
do  get  emotionally  invested  in  projects. 


Dont  ever  say 
thewordSy^Tliafs 
not  how  we  do  it 
around  here/ 


sometimes  to  the  detriment  of  the 
overall  organization,"  says  Dan 
Cingras,  a  partner  in  the  IT  practice 
at  executive  search  firm  Tatum  LLC. 
“That’s  one  of  the  biggest  problems 

He  recommends  doing  some 

your  heels.  “TYy  and  unrlerstand  the 
motivation  for  killing  your  project," 
Cingras  says.  “Find  out  if  it  was 
because  of  the  burlget  or  a  change  in 
direction.  Or  it  may  be  something 
that  you  can’t  be  privy  to,  and  then 
you  have  to  take  a  leap  of  foith.’ 

He  also  recommends  some  soul- 
searching.  “You  have  to  be  introspec¬ 
tive  about  the  reasons  your  project 
was  killed,"  Cingras  suggests.  “Was 
it  something  you  should  have  fore¬ 
seen?  If  so,  you  may  need  to  be  mote 
aware  of  the  bigger  dtcumstances 
around  your  job." 

NotLearnim 
Newao’sl^ 

If  your  IT  department  is  like  many 
others,  the  news  that  a  new  GO  is  about  to  arrive  will  prompt 
staffers  to  frantically  search  the  Internet,  watch  presentations  on 
YouThbe,  query  colleagues  and  read  IT  industry  puUicadons  in  an 
effort  to  learn  whatever  they  can  about  the  newcomer.  “It's  hard 
fix  a  GO  to  be  anonymous,”  McDonald  says.  “They  will  have  some 
presence  in  the  Internet  sphere,  which  should  give  you  a  sense  of 
how  the  new  person  talks  and  what's  important  to  him  or  her." 

Make  a  spedal  effort  to  firxl  oirt  what's  important  to  the 
newcomer,  he  advises.  In  foct,  when  you  meet  the  new  GO,  the 
first  thing  you  should  do  is  ask  about  his  priorities.  “Say  some¬ 
thing  like,  'I'd  like  to  understand  why  you  came  here  and  what 
upper  management  erqrects  bom  you,' "  he  says.  “You  may  get  an 
answer  like, 'They  hir^  me  to  consolidate  IT  tolerations.’ " 

Whatever  that  mission  is,  make  it  ytur  mission.  “Ask  the  new  boss 
what  you  can  do  to  hdp  him  or  her  be  successfuL"  Cingras  says. 

Similarly,  it's  wise  to  give  careful  thought  to  the  new  GO’S 
priorities  before  requesting  extra  funding  or  other  resources. 

“Too  marry  people  come  into  a  new  GO'S 
office  and  say,  'I'm  sure  glad  you're  on 
board,  because  we  couldn’t  get  anything 
done  with  the  previous  GO.  Here's  what 
we're  doing,  a^  if  we  just  had  adrlitional 
resources,  we  could  deliver  much  more,' " 
notes  Steve  Watson,  ntanaging  director 
for  the  Dallas  office  of  search  firm  Stanton 
Chase  International. 

h’s  likely  that  the  GO  is  focing  pres¬ 
sure  to  cut  IT  costs,  Watson  points  out,  so 
you’re  better  off  looking  for  creative  ways 
to  reduce  your  expenses.  “That's  a  mindset 
that  rising  stats  ought  to  have,’ he  says. 

Continued  on  page  r6 
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People  have  a  tendency 
totry  to  hide  problems. . . . 
Then,  when  It  does  come  up, 
it  looks  even  worse. 

KEN  MADDOCK,  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF 
CLINICAL  ENGINEERING  AND  TELECOMMUNICATION  SERVICES. 
BAVLOR  HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM 


Conrmued  from  page  14 

Offering  Too  Much  Information 

Unless  a  new  CIO  was  promoted  from  within  your  organiza¬ 
tion.  he  or  she  will  know  Uttle  about  vour  IT  proiects  or  teams. 


problems,"  Maddock  says.  “They  think  they  have  time  before  the 

really  listening,  what  is  the  response?  Does  the  new  CIO  let 

new  CIO  learns  that  something  is  going  on,  and  that  they  can  get 

you  come  up  with  your  own  solutions?'  If  an  incoming  CIO 

it  filed.  Then,  when  it  does  come  up,  it  looks  even  worse." 

doesn't  really  listen  to  incumbent  IT  executives,  it's  prob¬ 

Being  very  open  about  problems  is  the  strategy  Maddock 

ably  time  to  move  on. 

pursued  when  a  new  CIO  arrived  at  Baylor.  The  department  had 

■  Tlwiw 00 liifOn—' rivil.lt  the  company  pro- 

faced  some  uncertainty  and  had  suffered  some  staff  reductions. 

moted  one  of  your  rivals  from  within  the  IT  organization,  and 

and  many  of  bis  co-workers  either  laid  low  or  planned  their  de¬ 

the  rivalry  was  collegial,  you  can  and  should  find  a  new  way 

partures.  But  Maddock’s  policy  of  honesty  paid  off.  He  was  previ¬ 

to  work  this  person.  Make  It  clear  you  understand  that  this  is 

ously  director  of  biomedical  engineering  but  was  brought  into  a 

a  new  day.  that  vour  former  competitor  Is  now  the  boss,  and 

depanmental  leadership  council  and  was  eventually  promoted  to 

that  you  will  do  everything  to  support  him  or  her. 'However. 

his  current  position  by  the  new  CIO. 

if  the  fwalry  was  somewhat  unhealthy,  you  should  probabiy 

get  out  your  rdsumd.' says  Dan  Gingras.  a  partner  at  Tatum. 

Trying  to  Be  inconspicuous 

'It  depends  on  the  politics  of  vour  organization' 

Many  employees  believe  that  the  safest  course  is  a  wait-and-see 

approach,  keeping  a  low  profile  until  they  can  get  a  feel  for  how 

are  polished  and  marketable  and  you  have  a  good  relation¬ 

the  new  boss  works.  While  this  may  seem  Ic^cal,  it  can  be  bad 

ship  with  the  former  oa  then  his  or  her  departure  could 

for  your  career. 

representanoopartunityfbrvou.1ftheCIOvouworkedfor 

"There  are  two  dangers  to  laying  low.”  says  Larry  Bonfante, 

has  gone  on  to  better  thk^  you  may  be  pulled  along.' Gin- 

aO  at  the  United  Sutes  Tennis  Association.  "First,  if  you’re  one 

of  the  nameless,  faceless  masses,  it  s  easier  to  think  of  you  as  ex¬ 

me  to  any  new  CIO  job  -  and  1  have  (done  so]." 

pendable.  Second,  if  I’m  in  that  position,  I’d  rather  know  sooner 

-  HINDA  ZETLIN 

than  later  where  I  stand,  and  whether  I’m  going  to  be  part  of  the 

solution  here  or  need  to  go  on  to  a  new  opportunity.” 

16  CO.^UTE.WO.LD  MARCH  7.  201. 

CLINICAL  ENGINEERING  AND  TELECOMMUNICATION  I 
BAYLOR  HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM 
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tkm,  he  or  she  tvill  know  little  about  youi  IT  projects  Of  teams. 
So  you’ll  need  to  provide  a  report  about  your  duties  —  and  that’s 
where  many  IT  managers  go  into  overdrive. 

“Everyone  else  will  snow  the  new  CIO  with  20-to-30-slide 

existence,”  McDonald  says.  “But  if  you  lay  out  a  lot  o(  slides, 
that  makes  you  seem  which  equals  expensive.”  He  lecom- 
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People  have  a  tendency 
to  try  to  hide  proMems. . . . 
TheOy  when  H  does  come  upy 
it  looks  even  worse. 


Offering  Too  Much  Information 


Experts  recommend  taking  the  initiative.  “You  should  really 
approach  your  new  boss,  or  your  boss’s  boss,"  Gingras  says. 

Like  most  of  the  adrice  in  this  story,  that’s  a  good  strategy  br 
IT  eii4)loyees  at  every  levd,  though  the  approach  might  vary  de¬ 
pending  on  what  you  do.  “Even  if  you’re  a  PC  technician,  it  never 
hurts  to  knock  on  the  door  and  say, 'Welcome  to  the  company! 
How  can  I  he4>  you  succeed?’ ~  Cii^ras  says. 

If  you  don’t  have  the  opportunity  to  directly  ghe  the  new 
CIO  an  overview  of  your  responsibilities,  then  offer  one  to  your 
immediate  boss  for  him  or  her  to  pass  on  to  the  CIO,  Watson 
advises.  “It’s  always  a  good  strategy  to  make  your  boss  look  good, 
so  proactively  providing  an  executive  summary  of  your  re^xmsi- 
bilities  and  deliverables  status  could  set  you  apart’ 

When  you  do  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  the  new  CIO,  always 
remind  him  or  her  of  your  name,  Watson  says.  “And  when 
attending  a  joint  meeting  with  the  CIO  aixl  your  peers,  find  op¬ 
portunities  to  speak  out  and  oflkr  added  insight  or  data,' he  says. 

You  should  avoid  sitting  through  such  a  meeting  without 
saying  anything,  he  adds.  But  at  the  same  time,  “be  careful  not  to 
over-speak,  and  not  to  appear  political,”  he  warns. 

Failing  to  Reapply  for  Your  Job 

“When  a  new  CIO  cranes  in,  you’re  in  essence  auditkming  for 
your  job,"  Bonfonte  says.  “You  should  be  confident  that  you  have 
valueaodwiUingtomarketwhatyou’vedonefbrtheocganiza- 
tion.  But  don’t  act  like  the  job  is  guaranteed.  You  should  always 
act  as  if  you’re  being  interviewed.” 

“It  may  not  be  obvious,  and  it  may  not  be  stated,”  Gingras 


adds.  “But  the  new  CIO  will  come  with  his  or  her  own  ideas, 
people  and  processes.  There’s  a  tendency  for  IT  employees  to 
thirik  that  they’re  untouchable  because  they’ve  been  with  the 
organization  ^  to  or  20  or  30  years.  No  matter  what’s  happened 
in  the  past,  you  effectively  have  to  reapply  for  your  job.” 

Attitude  is  everything  “You’d  be  surprised  how  often  people 
wattttotell[anewboss]aboutallthebraithingsintheotgani- 
zatkm,"  says  Gingras,  who  often  works  as  an  itkerim  aO.  You 
wouldn’t  talk  like  that  at  a  job  interview,  and  you  shouldn’t  in  this 
situation  either. 

“Focus  on  areas  where  you  think  you  can  improve  IT,  and  talk 
about  your  ideas,”  Bonfonte  says.  “Nobody  cares  how  bad  the  old 
CIO  was.  The  past  is  the  past,  and  putting  someone  else  down 
will  not  make  you  look  g^  in  anytndy’s  eyes.” 

Giving  In  to  Fear 

“The  No.  t  thing  I've  learned  is,  don’t  assume  bad  things 
are  going  to  happen,  and  don’t  go  into  it  with  illusory  fears,” 
Maddock  says.  “People  have  a  tendency  to  assume  the  worst 
whensomeonenewcomesin.Instead,goinwithapositiveat- 
titttde,  and  that  will  be  irrfectious.” 

After  all,  you  may  not  be  the  only  one  who's  afraid.  “Remem¬ 
ber  that  the  person  walking  in  the  door  is  a  human  being  and 
probably  has  the  same  fears  ytu  do,”  Bonfante  says.  “So  give  the 
new  aO  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.”  • 

Zctlln  is  co-<nitliar  r^The  Ge^  Gap;  Why  Business  and  Technology 
Professionals  Don’t  Understand  Each  Other,  and  Why  They  Need 
Each  Other  to  Survive  fProniedieus  Books,  rood). 


IT  OUTSOURCING 


Rural  outsourcing  is  on  the 
rise,  offering  better  intrateam 
communication  than  offshoring  and 
better  pricing  than  the  huge  firms. 

BYBOBViOLINO 


FOK  years,  U.S.  companies  have 
been  sbipfang  devekqnnent  work 
and  other  IT  tasks  o&hoie  to  take 
advantage  of  low  labor  costs.  Now  a 
growing  number  of  organizations  are 

by  hit^  outsourcing  providers  with 
operations  in  rural  areas  of  the  U.S. 
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Haid  numbas  on  the  giowth  of  rural  outsourcing 
ate  difficult  to  come  by  because  none  of  the  leading 

specifically  on  rural  outsourcing.  But  Mary  Ladty, 
professor  of  infiinnation  systems  at  the  University  of 
Missouri-St.  Louis  College  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  who  has  been  conducting  extensive  lesearch  on 
the  market,  says  that  in  the  past  year  or  two,  there 
has  been  huge  demand  for  the  services. 

One  indication  of  the  growth  in  demand,  Ladty 
says,  is  that  the  service  providers  are  quickly  expand- 
ingtheirstaffi.  “Suppliers  are  scrambling  to  get 

the  surge  in  demand,"  she  says.  “So  many  clients 
Tve  heard  from  are  interested  in  this  model."  Ladty 
estimates  that  there  are  about  20  rural  outsourdng 
providers  in  the  U.S.  and,  based  on  her  analysis  of  the 
providers,  the  total  market  size  is  about  $100  million. 

Pros  and  Cons 

Rural  outsourcing  provides  the  same  basic  benefits 
as  other  outsourdr^  arrangements:  ready  access  to 
technology  expertise  and  resources  that  the  client 
intemaliy. 

But  the  model  offers  both  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  when  compared  with  other  outsourcing 
options.  On  the  plus  siile,  rural  outsourcing  can 
provide  the  same  or  similar  cost  benefits  as  offshor¬ 
ing.  Because  the  service  providers  operate  in  areas 
of  the  coimtry  where  the  cost  of  living  is  lower,  they 
can  pay  lower  salaries  and  thereby  keep  costs  down. 
Ihat’s  something  that,  in  many  cases,  IT  service 
provirlers  (^rerating  in  more  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
U.S.  couldn't  do. 

And  when  U.S.  companies  do  business  with  rural 
outsourcers,  neither  party  has  to  grapple  with  the  big 

While  it  can  take  up  to  18  mtmths  to  wtrrk  otu  all 
the  issues  related  to  (^shoring,  “with  some  of  the 
rural  rxitsourdng  apprrraches  we're  seeing  the  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  client  can  mitigate  these  challenges," 
says  Steven  Hall,  a  partner  and  managing  director  at 
TPI,  a  Houston-bas^  consultancy  that  helps  diems 
handle  a  variety  of  soutdng  issues.  In  other  words, 
the  advantage  of  working  with  a  rural  outsourcer  isn't 
just  that  doing  so  can  save  time,  but  that  it  can  help 
the  client  avoid  the  potential  hassles  of  an  overseas 
engagemem. 

Another  big  advantage  is  that  hiring  a  U.S.-based 
firm  may  be  more  politically  acceptaUe  Cor  many 
organizations,  and  it  can  be  mote  compatible  with  an 
enterprise's  mission  statefnem  or  corporate  values. 
Indeed,  puUic  sector  agencies  can  be  legally  bound 
to  do  business  with  U.S.  partners,  unless  there  aren't 
any  that  provide  the  services  they  need. 

On  the  negative  side,  rural  outsautdng  providers 
in  general  dcm't  have  the  financial  lesources  or  the 
broad  arrays  of  skills  that  big  global  IT  service  provid- 
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eis  have.  And  they  often  don't  have  as  many  years  of 
experience  as  their  overseas  counterparts. 

“In  general,  the  rural  outsourcers  haven't  fully 

CMMI,"  says  Hall,  referring  m  the  C^iability  Matu¬ 
rity  Model  Integration  ^tptoach  to  process  improve- 
mern.  “That  means  oftentimes  you're  not  going  to 
get  the  hitler  levels  of  quality  reviews  m  piocess 
improvements  that  we've  seen"  with  bigger  outsourc¬ 
ing  firms,  he  adds. 

Hall  says  most  outsourcing  engagements  with 
rural  service  providers  are  relatively  small  initiatives; 
the  total  value  of  a  contract  is  typically  less  than 
$5  million.  Nevertheless,  rural  outsourdng  is  having 
an  impad  on  ctnnpanies'  abilities  to  solve  problems 

The  Rawlings  Group,  a  LaGrange,  Ky.,  company 

healtbcare  clients,  uses  various  application  dewelop- 
mem  systems,  induding  .Net  programming.  It's 
working  with  Rural  Sourcing  Inc.,  which  is  based  in 
Atlanta  and  has  development  centers  in  Jonesboro, 
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Tips  for  Going  Rural 


1  Remember  that  rural  outsourcing  companies  are  gener¬ 
ally  equipped  to  handle  specific  tasks  well,  but  they  don't 
necessarily  have  the  depth  and  breadth  of  expertise 
needed  to  take  on  a  wide  variety  of  IT  projects. 


2 

3 


Don't  forget  that  many  rural  outsourcers  haven’t  fully 
implemented  process  maturity  models  such  as  CMMl. 


Be  advised  that  IT  service  providers  located  in  rural 
areas  might  not  have  ready  access  to  a  well-trained 
workforce  with  the  skills  you  need.  ^  j  ■ ' :  .  . 


4 

5 


Look  at  the  outsourcer’s  security,  data  privacy  and  in¬ 
tellectual  property  protection  capabilities 


Adopt  a  strong  governance  program  to  oversee  every 
aspect  of  the  relationship,  -  . 


5  Structure  the  deal  in  a  way  that  allows  you  to  frequent¬ 
ly  evaluate  the  quality  of  work  delivered,  .  I 


I 


Aik.,  and  Durham,  N.C.  Rural  Sourcing  has  provided 
developers  to  work  on  projects  related  to  Rawlings’ 
internal  accounts-receivahle  processes. 

Kevin  Landgrave,  senior  vice  president  of  IT  at 
Rawlings,  says  the  company  opted  to  outsource 
because  it  lacks  the  internal  resources  to  complete 
development  work  quickly,  and  it  chose  to  work  with 
a  US.  partner  because  it  didn’t  want  to  deal  with  the 
time  zone  and  communication  pioblems  often  associ¬ 
ated  with  offshoring. 

Ramp-up  Time:  A  Blessing  and  a  Curse 

while  lower  costs  are  among  the  advantages  of  rural 
outsourcing,  saving  money  isn’t  always  the  biggest 
benefit.  Landgrave  says.  For  some  companies,  the  real 
value  of  outsourcing  comes  from  increased  agility 
and  speed  of  development. 

“From  a  cost  perspective,  rural  outsourced 
resources  are  roughly  the  same  as  the  loaded  cost 
of  an  internal  resource  but  allow  us  to  ramp  up  and 
down  quiddy,"  Landgrave  says.  “We  ace  able  to  meet 
our  deadlines  because  of  the  extra  programming 
bandwidth." 

But  not  everyone  has  experienced  the  same 
benefit.  In  some  cases,  rural  ramp-up  time  just  isn’t 
fast  enough  to  meet  a  company’s  needs. 

Pedro  Villalba,  senior  vice  president  and  chief 
technology  officer  at  Emblem  Healthcare,  a  New 
York-based  health  insurance  provider,  has  used  IT 
services  from  CrossUSA  in  Burnsville,  Mirm.,  sirKe 
2004-  Emblem  has  worked  with  CrossUSA  on  about 
50  projects  related  to  its  mainframe  applications. 

“In  the  rural  areas  where  the  project  centers  are, 
they  don’t  have  tons  of  IT  resources  just  waiting  for 
work,"  Villalba  says.  “Cross  must  recruit  and  often 
relocate  and  train  the  resources  for  the  work  we 


need,  hence  the  importance  of  holding  on  to  the 

But  Villalba  says  that’s  the  only  downside  of  rural 
outsourcing  he  has  experienced.  Emblem  has  been 
able  to  move  rural  teams  from  one  project  to  the 
next.  “We  see  a  big  improvement  in  the  area  of  work 
quality  and  productivity,  because  CrossUSA  under¬ 
stands  our  business,  and  the  resources  don’t  have  to 
keep  relearning  to  be  effective,”  Villalba  says. 

For  its  part,  Rawlings  not  only  gains  access  to 
development  resources  by  working  with  Rural 
Sourcing;  it  also  benefits  from  the  fact  that  Rural 
Sourcing  staffers  have  flexible  schedules  and  diverse 
progranuning  skills,  says  Landgrave,  adding  that  the 
outsourcer’s  employees  have  easily  blended  into  Rawl¬ 
ings’  existing  teams  and  pixxresses.  “The  primary  phis 
of  Rural  Sourcing  for  us  has  been  how  seamlessly 


Another  company  that 
has  benefited  from  rural  out¬ 
sourcing  is  FormShare  LLC,  a 
Miamisburg,  Ohio,  provider 
of  paperless  workflow  ap¬ 
plications  for  schools.  In  May 
2010,  FormShare  began  out¬ 
sourcing  application  develop¬ 
ment  work  to  Rural  America 
Onshore  Outsourcing  Inc., 
which  (perates  development 
facilities  in  Ohio,  Kentucky 


Priot  to  hiring  Rural  America,  FormShare  primi 
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When  I  looked  into  offshore  businesses,  I  found  there  was  no  vision, 
creativity  or  a  real  understanding  of  the  American  market 

JOHN  SAIET, 


ily  used  in-house  developers 

plications.  “When  we  had  [de¬ 
velopment]  in-house,  we  found 


and  in  a  lot  of  cases  there  was 
a  single  point  of  failure,  so 
if  something  happened  to  a 
single  devel(^)er,  we  would 
lose  a  lot  of  knowledge  with 
them,”  Ross  says. 

Savinp  Is  Key 

Rural  America  ofieis  a 
subscription  plan  that  gives 
clients  the  oj^iortunity  to  sign 
up  for  short-term  engagements 

months.  Its  services  include 
application  integration,  Web 

analysis,  support  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  legacy  applications, 
and  testing.  Thanks  to  the 
flexibility  of  Rural  America's 
subscription  plan,  FormShare 
can  bring  on  more  resources 
during  busy  times  and  cut 
back  when  things  slow  down. 

In  the  past,  FormShare 
had  augmented  its  staff  with 
outsourced  services  from 
larger  providers,  but  those 
services  cost  more  than  Rural 
America's.  Ross  estimates  that 
his  conqrany  is  saving  io% 
to  15%  by  going  with  a  nual 


CAN  A  NEXT-GEN  FIREWALL 
ENABLE  GRANULAR  APPLICATION 
CONTROL  FOR  YOUR  ENTIRE 
ENTERPRISE? 


^  .K 


eis  generally  boast  high 
empkryee-retentioo  rates.  In 
s  where  they  operate. 


typicallyconsideredemploy- 
ers  of  choice,  and  people  with 
IT  expertise  terrd  to  stay  with 

In  the  case  of  Rawlings' re¬ 
lationship  with  Rural  Sourc¬ 
ing,  the  service  provider's 
retention  rate  "is  so  high  that 
we  are  able  to  use  the  same 

environtnem  and  method¬ 
ologies,"  says  Landgrave. 
That's  vastly  different  bom 
Rawlings' experiettce  with 
offshoring,  he  adds.  In  these 
arrangements,  he  says,  “we've 
had  offshored  resources  leave 


compatry  down  the  street 
offered  better  chairs!" 
Another  Rural  America 


Diamond  Importers,  began 


Having  worked  with  the  rural  outsourcer  on  a  three-month 
deal  and  finding  that  it  was  a  good  fit,  FormShare  hired  Riual 
America  for  a  longer  engagement.  Ross  declined  to  specify  how 
long  the  new  deal  will  last. 

For  his  part,  Villalba  says  that  compared  with  the  prices  larger 
outsourcing  providers  would  charge,  rural  outsourcing  has  saved 
Emblem  Healthcare  40%  to  50%  on  mainframe  and  legacy 
systenrs  work. 

Customers  point  out  that  another  benefit  of  rural  outsourcing 


Rural  America  has  been 
particularly  effective  in 
helping  the  Bethesda,  Md.- 
hased  )ewelry  retailer  revamp 
its  Web  site  and  e<ommerce 
operations,  says  John  Sabet,  president  of  Charleston  Alexander. 

“When  I  looked  into  o%h^  businesses,  I  found  there  was 
no  vision,  creativity  or  a  teal  understanding  of  the  American 
market.  And  I  found  myself  having  to  outline  in  great  detail 
every  little  thing  [that]  needed  to  be  done  and  manage  every 
detail,"  he  says.  “With  Rural  America,  I  was  basically  presented 
with  my  finished  product  and  only  had  to  tweak  a  few  things,  not 
:  the  building  of  a  huge  e-commerce  site."  • 

B  is  a  /rrelunce  writer  in  Mossopeipui  ftirk.  NX 
n  reocli  him  at  bvioliiw@optonline.net. 
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APPLICATIONS 


ive  YEARS  AGO,  executives  at  InterConti¬ 
nental  Hotels  Group  decided  it  was  time  for 
the  company  to  regain  control  of  its  pricing 
destiny.  Industry  dynamics  were  chang¬ 
ing  rapidly.  The  market  was  Hooded  with 
oidine  distributors  selUng  hotel  rooms; 
travel  Web  sites  let  consumers  compare 
IHG's  rates  to  competitors’  prices;  and  third-party  com¬ 
panies  were  snatching  up  rooms  in  hulk  and  reselling 
them  at  prices  they  chose. 

"We  wanted  to  take  mote  control  over  our  inventory 
while  keeping  prices  as  competitive  as  possible,”  says  CIO 
TomConophy.  "Ifyou’ie  late  to  the  game,  you  lose  revenue 
on  both  the  upswing  and  the  downside." 

The  company  started  thinking  about  new  sources  of 
information  it  could  leverage  to  help  drive  its  pricing 
strategy.  That’s  how  IHG’s  proprietaty  price  optimization 
applicatkxi  came  into  heing.  Today,  nure  than  1,800  IHG 
ptoperties  worldwide  use  the  price  optimizatiCHi  component 
of  the  hotelier’s  Perform  revenue  management  system,  and 
they  have  reported  margin  increases  of  2%  or  more. 

’The  real  magic  in  price  opti- 


SWEET- 

SPOT 

PRICING 

Price  optimization  software 

helps  retailers,  hoteliers  and  other  businesses 
set  just  the  right  price  to  appeal  to  customers. 


software  is  also  more  I 
vendors  now  offer  hosted  price  optimization  applications  ot  mobile 
access  to  reports  and  figures.  “One  of  the  big^  trends  we’re  seeing 
is  the  integration  elements.  You  can  integrate  this  pridi^  intelli¬ 
gence  into  other  types  of  applications,"  Dunne  adds. 

Manufecturing,  distribution  and  logistics  companies  tradi¬ 
tionally  represented  half  of  the  price  optimization  market,  with 
retailers,  hoteliers  and  niche  users  accounting  for  the  rest.  Now 
industry  watchers  see  new  categories  of  price  optimization  soft¬ 
ware  users  in  the  high-tech,  communications,  pharmaceutical, 
medical  device  and  service  industries. 

“Part  of  it  is  democratizing  the  information"  and  making  the 
underlying  systems  simpler  “so  it's  easier  to  deploy,  and  it  doesn't 
scare  people,"  Dunne  says.  “These  are  seven-fi^e  investments. 
You  do  get  the  business  [executives]  watching." 

Companies  that  started  price  optimization  projects  in  2008 
and  2009  report  margin  mcreases  of  2%  or  more, 

Dunne  says.  “People  are  gaining  experience  with 
this.  Even  during  the  recession,  we  still  came  acros 
folks  [who  said]  they  were  actually  getting  margin 
out  of  the  products  that  were  the  focus  of  these 
pilots,  when  everything  else  was  going  to  pot." 

Price  optimization  systems  can  be  costly.  In  2003, 

because  projects  were  small  in  scope  and  may  have 
mcluded  only  a  few  users  in  finance  and  market¬ 
ing  and  on  the  price  desk.  Though  packaged  price- 
optimization  products  now  come  more  than  50% 
rearly  to  use  right  out  of  the  box,  when  you  add  the 
costs  of  hardware  and  systems  integration  help,  the 
total  price  tag  soars,  Dunne  adrls.  What’s  more,  today’s  price  opti- 
mization  tools  are  also  used  by  business  units  and  sales  staff.  All 
told,  the  cost  can  far  surpass  $i  million,  Ehirme  says. 

IHG  has  spettt  between  $5  million  and  $10  million  on  the 
technology  alone  for  its  price  optimization  tool.  Eiut  the  ROI  can’t 
be  ignored.  The  1,804  hotels  that  now  use  it  have  improved  their 
revenue  per  available  room  by  at  least  2.5%,  and  some  hotels  have 
en  higher  increases,  Conophy  says. 


Ohio,  it’s  all  about  slicing  the  data  and  predicting  the  costs  of 
future  losses  based  on  the  attributes  of  customers,  who  repre¬ 
sent  11  million  active  policies.  Progressive  developed  a  propri¬ 
etary  price-optimization  system  with  “a  lot  of  very  bea^-rfuty 
sutistical  and  actuarial  atialysis,"  says  QO  Ray  Voelker.  Still, 

“it’s  almost  impossible  to  predict  precisely  whether  an  insured 
person  will  have  an  accident."  But  the  company  is  getting  closer 
to  making  that  possible. 

In  Virginia  last  year.  Progressive  rolled  out  a  device  that  a 
driver  imo  the  onboard  diagnostic  port  of  his  car.  The 

device  records  the  individual’s  driving  habits  —  noting  how  often 
he  slams  on  the  brakes  (or  not),  for  example  —  and  then  sends  the 
data  back  to  the  insurance  company,  which  houses  the  dau  on 
servers  three  times  the  size  of  those  used  to  manage  its  11  million 
pdkies.  Drivers  may  get  a  premium  discount,  or  increase,  based 
on  their  habits  behind  the  wheel,  and  the  dau  can  also  be  used 
to  predict  pricing  for  other  rlrivers.  “It  gets  us  closer 
to  having  a  technology  that’s  better  predictive  of  our 
actual  [claims]  costs,"  Voelker  says. 

Progressive  aims  to  price  at  a  4%  profitmargin,  and 
price  optimization  software  helps  it  teach  that  goal. 

IHG,  for  its  part,  used  an  existing  proprietary 
system  with  historical  tlata,  along  with  a  third-party 
daU  source  that  scans  competitors’  ntes.  One  thing 
that  added  to  the  system’s  complexity  was  the  fact 
that  it  had  to  account  for  “length  of  suy"  metrics  —  a 
piece  of  the  pricing  puzzie  that’s  unique  to  hotels. 
Factors  such  as  duration  of  sUy,  time  of  the  week, 
time  of  year,  special  discounts  and  local  events  that 
drive  demand  come  into  play  as  IHG’s  system  calcu¬ 
lates  tens  of  millions  of  rates  daily  for  4,501 
6so,o<x>  rooms  across  the  globe. 

“At  some  point,  it  gets  beyond  bun 
the  tool  is  so  powerful.  It  gives  revenue  managers  a  dashboard  that 
you  can  make  sense  out  of,"  Conophy  says.  “The  price  optimiratkin 
tool  is  very  visual,  with  graphs  arid  tables  to  shew  how  well  you’re 


your  price,  and  where  your  suggested  price  should  be." 

Dtume  says  be  sees  continued  growth  in  price  optimization 
adoprion.  In  this  economy,  “life  isn't  easy,"  be  notes,  “and  [execu¬ 
tives]  need  to  think  about  quality  of  business,  having  reveruie, 
margin  and  |»ofitable  growtK"  When  it  comes  to  investments  in 
price  optimization,  he  adds,  “they’re  willing  to  pay  the  price."  • 
You  can  contact  her 


A  SMALL  MARGIN  LIFT 
EQUALS  BIG  PROFITS 


profltaMlitv,  according  to  McKInsey  ft  Co;.  a  management  consulting  firm. 

In  a  2003  study  of  financial  data  for  1.000  companies  that  Compustat  had 
compiled,  McKinsey  found  that  a  m  increase  in  price,  at  a  constant  sales 
volume,  would  produce  on  average  a  7.4%  increase  In  profitaliillty. 

The  McKinsey  study  also  showed  that  pricing  has  a  greater  impact  on 
profitability  than  either  increases  in  sales  volume  or  reductions  in  cost - 


areas  that  typicaify  receive  far  more  attention  from  management 

What's  more,  companies  have  access  to  more  margin-pumping  data  than 
they  may  realize.  Data  from  their  ERP.  CRM  and  supply  chain  management 
applicaiions  and  specialized  Industry  systems  often  isn’t  leveraged  m  setting 
prices.  Price  optimization  software  can  oiler  a  structured,  automated  ap¬ 
proach  to  pricing  science  and  best  practices. 

Price  optimization  tools  don’t  replace  othr  business  intelligence  tools:  they 
cornplemenl  them,  says  Gartiier  analyst  Michael  Dunne.  Thai’s  especially  true 
of  industry-specilic  applications,  such  as  the  software  that  iniettoniinental 
Hotels  Group  uses  to  calculate  millions  of  prices  that  vary  based  on  factors 
such  as  length  of  stay  -  a  metric  that  other  industries  donl  have  to  consider. 


Security^^ 

Y  Manc^r’s  -■ 

Journal 


Firming  Up  Firewail  Protection 

Our  manager's  company  is  trying  out  the  latest  generation 
of  firewalls,  which  offers  some  exciting  possibilities. 


adds  to  the  excitement  —  we  are  direct¬ 
ing  the  firewall  logs  to  our  new  secu¬ 
rity  event  management  tool.  I  hope  to 
combine  the  rules  from  the  firewall  with 


^  HIS  WEEK,  my  company  began 
'deploying  new  firewalls.  The 
old  ones  have  been  in  place  for 


varrtage  of  the  next  generation  of  features. 

Today,  application-based  (Layer  7) 
firewalls  provide  firr  more  fl^bility  than 


allowing  us  to  build  application-specific 
firewall  rules  based  on  individual  needs. 
For  example,  if  our  remote-access  pohcy 
didn’t  authorize  the  use  of  pcAnywhere 
but  someone  bad  a  legitimate  business 


r  correlate  that  with  other  data 
ermine  how  the  user  introduced 
Lte,  the  origin  of  the  irrfection 


ment  consoles.  UTM-type 
devices  are  not  new,  and  in  the  past  Td 
fburrd  that  all  the  functionality  they 
ofiered  had  a  big  impact  on  performatKi 
That’s  still  a  problem  to  some  degree,  bu 
Palo  Alto’s  system  uses  several  chip  sets 
for  offloading  and  parallel-processing 
some  of  the  functionality.  That  seems 

satisfactory  degree. 

One  thing  about  the  new  firewall 
technology  that  1  like  a  lot  is  that  it  can 
be  integrated  with  Active  Directory, 


and  gambhng;  we  can 
also  define  the  sorts  of 
activities  that  ate  permissible  on  some 
allowed  sites.  As  things  stand  now,  we 
give  our  employees  access  to  third-party 
chat  applications  such  as  Yahoo  Messen¬ 
ger,  Google  Talk  and  even  Skype.  But  the 
firewall  lets  us  prevent  file  transfers  over 
such  systems.  That  gives  us  a  new  way  to 
further  protect  our  intellectual  property 

of  sensitive  documents.  And  again,  if 
someone  has  a  business  need,  I  can  make 
an  exception. 


UWe  will  be  able  to  build  application-specific  firewall 
rules  based  on  individual  needs. 


types  of  traffic. 

The  initial  rollout  involves  a  half- 
dozen  firewalls  at  some  of  our  smaller 
sites.  If  we’re  happy  with  our  experience, 
we’ll  continue  the  deployment  in  stages 
to  the  remaining  40-plus  Internet  points 
cf  presence  that  the  company  currently 

,  I  am  excited  about  this  new  technol¬ 
ogy  and  am  hopeful  for  its  success  in  our 
environment.  But  just  in  case,  we’re  not 
getting  rid  of  the  old  firewalls  just  yet.  * 
This  week  5  journal  is  written  by  a  real 

thurTnan@yahoacom. 
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IT  doesn't 
celebrate  its 
heroes  enough. 
To  rectify  that 
I  am  bestowing 
what  I'll  call 
theOGDASS 
Awards. 


TlionitoiiA.Mav 

is  the  author  of 
The  New  Know: 
Innovation  Powered  by 
Analytics  and  executive 
director  of  the  IT 
Leadership  Academy 
at  Florida  State  College 
at  Jacksonville.  You 
can  contact  him  at 
thorntonamay@ 


INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY  has  always  been  chastised  for  overindulg¬ 
ing  in  acronyms.  At  the  same  time,  it  undercelebrates  heroes.  I  want  to 
do  a  little  something  to  recognize  a  few  of  IT’s  best,  though  I’m  afraid 
I’m  going  to  exacerbate  the  acronym  surfeit  in  doing  so. 


In  this  column,  I  am  bestowing  what  I'll  call 
the  OC-DASS  Awards.  To  my  mind,  constituent 
parts  of  that  acronym  describe  the  path  to  IT 
leadership  success  for  the  next  five  years. 

“OC"  stands  for  org  chart  and  represents  the 
important  question  of  how  IT  should  be  struc¬ 
tured.  “D”  stands  for  dollar  —  as  in,  how  do 
we  decide  where  IT’s  next  dollar  will  be  spent? 
(And  how  do  we  decide  that  the  next  dollar  spent 
should  actually  be  spent  with  IT?)  “A”  stands 
for  architecture  —  how  should  it  evolve  and  be 
implemented?  The  first  “S"  stands  for  skill  sets  — 
bow  do  they  need  to  change?  And  the  second  "S" 
stands  for  succession  planning  —  how  is  the  next 
generation  of  IT  leaders  being  groomed? 

For  each  of  these,  I  have  a  hero  in  mind. 

The  OC-DASS  Awards 

Some  of  the  best  thinking  about  the  emerging 
shape  of  the  organizational  chart  for  the  newly 
reinvigorated  IT  function  is  being  done  by  Don 
Riley,  CIO  at  Mohawk  Industries. 

In  the  “next  dollar"  arena  of  IT  finance,  the 
sharpest  pencil  probably  belongs  to  Bill  Miller, 
associate  vice  president  at  Nationwide  Mutual 
Insurance.  Bill  makes  IT  cost  atralysis  come  alive. 
My  students  at  Ohio  State  University  love  this  guy 
—  and  he  talks  about  IT  accounting!  In  explain¬ 
ing  the  intricacies  of  IT  chargeback  systems.  Bill 
matches  the  eloquence  of  Homer,  the  insight  of 
Plato  and  the  realpolitik  of  Machiavelli. 

The  tou^iest  job  in  IT  today  rttay  well  be  that 
of  the  enterprise  architect.  The  most  special 


of  this  very  special  breed  of  scarily  smart  and 
underappreciated  IT  heroes  is  Steve  Davis,  the 
chief  architect  and  vice  president  of  IT  at  Walt 
Disney  Studios.  Steve  arid  his  team  have  sculpted, 
crafted  and  given  life  to  one  of  the  most  robust, 
understandable  and  actionable  IT  architectures  in 
existence.  The  plans  emerging  from  Steve’s  office 
are  to  architecture  what  Mickey  Mouse  was  to 
animation  —  iconic,  timeless  and  much  beloved. 

If  a  theme  park  is  ever  erected  to  commemorate 
the  practice  of  IT  architecture,  Steve  will  be  one 
of  the  star  attractions. 

Skill  sets  are  perhaps  the  black  eye  of  our 
profession.  Tmn  Murphy,  the  tireless  CIO  at 
AmerisourceBergen,  has  managed  to  motivate, 
i^ite  and  reskill  his  hard-working  IT  team  while 

complicated  ERP  system  d^loytnents.  Tom  is  a 
master  of  aftrrdable  skills  tnanagemem.  His  leader¬ 
ship  role  at  his  previous  job  —  CIO  at  Royal  Carib¬ 
bean  Cruise  Line  —  is  featured  in  one  of  the  most 
popular  Harvard  Business  School  IT  case  studies  of 
all  time.  It  describes  how  after  9/it,  Tom  humatrely 
downsized  his  team  in  a  way  that  forged  long-term 
and  rich  relationships  with  the  folks  asked  to 
leave.  Pecqrle  who  work  for  Tom  are  working  for 
one  of  the  best  leaders  in  om  profession. 

The  final  “S”  is  succession  planning.  Few  orga¬ 
nizations  have  succession  plans  in  place  for  key  IT 
personnel.  Even  fewer  do  it  well.  Everyone  could 
learn  from  Barbra  Cooper,  CO  for  Toyota  opera¬ 
tions  in  North  America.  Barbra’s  direct  reports  are 
the  best  and  brightest  in  IT  today.  • 
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MARKETPLACE 


Desktop  with  Spider 
Network  with  Spider 


Vtteb  with  Spider 
Engine  for  Win &. NET 
Engine  for  Liniix 


Ask  about 

fully-fuhctional 

evaluations! 


— ■  — -  The  Smart  Choice  for 

p  ■  Text  Retrieval*  since  1991 

Instantly  Search  Terabytes  of  Text 


Highlights  hits  in  a  wide  range  of  data,  using  dtSearch's 
own  file  parsers  and  converters 

•  Supports  MS  Office  through  2010  (Word,  Excel,  PowerPoint, 
Access),  OpenOffice,  ZIP,  HTML,  XML/XSL,  PDF  and  more 

•  Supports  Exchange,  Outlook,  Thunderbird  and  other 
popular  email  types,  including  nested  and  ZIP  attachments 

•  Spider  supports  static  and  dynamic  web  data  like  ASP.NET, 
MS  SharePoint,  CMS,  PHP,  etc. 

•  API  for  SQL-type  data.  Including  BLOB  data 

25-f  full-text  and  fielded  data  search  options 

•  Federated  searching 

•  Special  forensics  search  options 

•  Advanced  data  classification  objects 

APIs  for  C-I-+,  Java  and  .NET  through  4.x 

•  Native  SA-bit  and  32-bit  Win  /  Linux  APIs;  .NET  Spider  API 

Content  extraction  only  licenses  available _ 


www.dtSearch.com  •  i-soo-it^inds 


Make  the  Most  Out  of  Your  Advertising  Budget. 
Reach  Computerworld^s  Targeted  Audience. 


Contact  Enku  Gubaie  for  more  details. 
508.766.5487 

egubaie@idgenterprise.com 


94%  of  those  surveyed  said  they  take  one  or  more  actions  as  a  result  of  seeing  an  advertisement, 
with  75%  visiting  an  advertiser’s  website.* 
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ASK  A  PREMIER  100  IT  LEADER 

Daniel  Wakeman 

The  CIO  0/  Educational  Testing 
Service  answers  questions  about 
keeping  up  to  date,  lobbying  for  a  salary 
increase,  and  more. 


Dle.41  TRPMrtMlnl  iiwlipiw.  A  projected  uptick  of 
5^  shouM  bfing  salailes  for  tfiese  Jobs  ro  between  S79,2S0 
and  $109,500  this  year.  As  Robert  Half  notes. 'Since  no  two 
companies  are  aSke,  developefs  are  in  steady  demand  to  cus¬ 
tomize  software  according  to  specific  Ofganizatkmai  needs.' 

CTM*  of  5%.  startingsS«sJiouWM$8i500  to  $U6.250. 

pla.6]  neti  ■edelert.  Base  pay  for  these  professionals 
should  teach  SsaTSO  to  $111,250.  up  A  year  over  year. 


try?  By  being  involved.  Participation 
in  standards  bodies,  governance 
groups  and  IT  networking  groups 


and/or  developing  solutions  are  ex¬ 
cellent  ways  for  CIOs  to  stay  in  touch. 
Get  an  iPad  or  an  Android  device, 
and  be  involved  in  social  media  of  all 
Continued  on  next  page 
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[No.  81  user  experience  dcsigiwn.  These  professionals 


Law  Firms 
IT  Consultants 
Staffing  Agencies 


Place  your  Labor  Certification  Ads  Here 


Are  you  frequently  placing 
legal  or  immigration  advertisements? 

Let  us  help  you 
put  together  a 
cost-effective  program 
that  will  make  this 
time-consuming 
task  a  little  easier. 

Contact  us  at: 

800.762.2977 


iTcareers 


SHARKT/NK 


TRUE  TALES  OF  IT  LIFE  AS  TOLD  TO  SHARKY  : 


pilot  fish  there.  "Since  we  were 
all  salaried-exempt  there 
was  no  extra  cost  tor 


Mathemanagement 

Flash  back  to  the  1970s.  when  this  pilot  fish  is  working  as  a  third-shift  operator 
at  a  local  bank,  "we  had  a  Burroughs  mainframe  with  three  tape  driees."  says  fish. 
The  tape  drives  were  used  for  all  processing  and  nightly  backups  and  got  exten¬ 
sive.  constant  use.  They  were  old,  even  for  that  time,  and  very  slow.  This  caused 


Where  Does 
The  Time  Go? 


Seven  IT  Lessons  From 
The  Failure  of  Borders 


We’ve  all 
heart -end- 
lessly-why 
Borders  went 
bankrupt 
But those 
things  are  just 
technology. 
What  are  the 
IT  lessons? 


Frank  Hayes 


of  business  and  IT 
for  three  decades. 


IS  THERE  ANYTHING  LEFT  for  IT  people  to  learn  from  the  collapse  of 
Borders?  Sadly,  yes.  Sure,  we’ve  all  heard  —  endlessly  —  that  Borders 
went  bankrupt  because  it  farmed  out  its  Web  store  to  Amazon.com  in 
2001,  failed  to  develop  its  own  Kindle  knockoff  and  was  late  to  jump 
into  e-books.  But  that’s  just  technology.  What  are  the  IT  lessons? 


your  way.  Tom  and  Louis  Borders  didn't  just  start 
a  bookstore  in  1971.  They  also  developed  a  sophis¬ 
ticated  inventory  management  system  that  used  a 
mainframe  punch  card  in  each  book  to  track  and 
adjust  inventory  on  a  near-real-time  basis.  That 
system,  called  Expert,  was  the  main  reason  Kmart 
bought  Borders  in  1992  —  Kmart  wanted  to  use 
Expert  to  manage  its  huge  Waldenbooks  chain. 

But  almost  as  soon  as  the  sale  closed,  the  brothers 
Borders  cashed  out  and  left.  Borders  never  had 
truly  IT-sawy  management  again. 

Lesson  2:  SomethiMS  even  Hit  bust  tcduMlocy 
doesn’t  scale.  In  1992,  the  Borders  Expert  System 
worked  really  well  for  22  Borders  stores.  It  never 
really  did  the  job  fm  1,100  Waldenbooks  stores  — 
and  as  Borders  grew,  Expert  couldn't  scale  for  it, 
either.  Still,  for  a  decade,  no  one  in  IT  was  able  to 
convince  management  to  reinvent  Expert. 

Lesson  3:  The  best  isn’t  good  enoufli.  Did  you 
know  that  Boiders.com  overtook  Ainazon.com  in 
2000  as  the  best  online  bookseller?  That’s  how 
Forrester  scored  it.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  dot-com 
collapse,  Borders.com  stopped  getting  better.  The 
site  got  sluggish  and  unreliable.  And  Amazon  kept 
improving. 

Lesson  4:  Steal  fram  the  best  -  and  keep  Steal¬ 
ing.  Borders.com  didn’t  crib  good  Web  ideas  from 
Amazon  the  way  Barnes  &  Noble  did.  It  should 
have.  Sure,  Amazon  sued  Barnes  &  Noble  over 
i-Click  ordering,  which  was  patented.  A  lot  of 


Lesson  S:  Sometimes  even  Gartner  is  wrong. 

You  know  who  loved  that  catastrophic,  what- 
were-they-thinking  2001  Amazon-Borders  deal? 
Gartner,  which  called  it  “a  step  in  the  rig^t 
direction  for  both  companies"  and  said,  “Almost 
immediately.  Borders  can  improve  its  onUne  pres¬ 
ence  [and]  Amazon.com  has  an  oppmtunity  to  get 
its  planted  in  the  physical  worid.” 

Well,  no.  Borders  eBertively  lost  its  online 
presence,  and  Amazon  wasn’t  interested  in  a 
brick-and-mortar  foothold.  Relying  on  the 
prescience  of  analysts  can  be  disastrous. 

Lesson  6:  Failure  begets  falhite.  After  the 
Amazon  deal,  Bordets  tried  to  replace  Expert  — 
not  once  but  twice.  Both  projects  failed,  and  the 
second  one  reportedly  hurt  Waldenbooks  barlly. 
Instead  of  new  thinking,  IT  offered  the  same-old 
same-old. 

Lesson  OfMhe-shelf  can’t  give  yon  a 
competitive  advantage.  What  about  e-books? 
Amazon  created  the  Kindle.  Barnes  &  Noble 
cooked  up  the  Nook.  Bordets?  It  sold  edxiok 
readers  tern  Sony  and  Kobo  and  Velocity. 

Without  one  e-readet  to  call  its  own.  Borders 
couldn’t  tightly  integrate  e-books  with  its  Web 
site  and  brick-and-mortar  stores. 

Sure,  you  can  save  a  little  money  by  using 
exactly  the  same  technology  that  anyone  can  buy. 
But  you  only  get  a  teal  business  advantage  from  IT 
when  you’re  different. 

And  if  you  think  a  little  money  is  better  than  a 


COMPUTERWORID  SNIA 

SNW 

SPRING  2011 


April  4-7, 2011 

Hyatt  Regency  Silicon  Valley/ 
Santa  Clara  Convention  Center 
Santa  Clara,  California 


Driving  Innovation  Through 
the  Information  Infrastructure 

Experience  the  World’s  Largest  Storage,  Data  Center  and 
IT  Infrastructure  Conference 

During  4  actlOn-packed  days,  SNW  attendees  have  a 
one  of  a  kind  opportunity  to: 

»  Participate  in  sessions,  tutorials,  and  hands-on  labs 
»  Attend  SNIA  certification  workshops 

»  Visit  with  top  solution  providers  in  the  world's  largest  Expo 
devoted  to  IT  infrastructure  and  storage-related  technologies 

»  Capitalize  on  countless  networking  opportunities 


IT  Professkmais  Register  TCNiay  for  only  $500 

(a  savings  of  aver  $1,0001): 

wwiijiiirasa.coiii/vtPCW 


mobile  app  at 
http;//gettag.mobi 
or  text  COMPl 
to  70700* 


Windows  Azure  lets  you  develop  and  run  applications 
in  the  cloud  —  all  from  a  single  platform.  This  eliminates 
the  need  to  weave  together  a  patchwork  of  ad  hoc 
technologies  and  reduces  complexity  in  the  process. 

Now  you  can  concentrate  on  business  concerns  instead 
of  IT  minutia.  Simplicity.  Just  one  of  the  many  virtues 
of  Cloud  Power. 

Find  your  Cloud  Power  at  Microsoft.com/cloud/azure 
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Cloud  Power 


